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ABSTRACT 

This study investigated Engl ish-as-a-Foreign-L«inguage 
(EFL) teachers* patterns of verbal behavior concerning student 
errors, the relationship between error type and teacher treatment, 
and the effect of error treatment on subsequent student outcome. 
Subjects were students in seven EFL classes in Japanese high schools, 
taught by native Japanese speakers. Results show that: (1) the 
teachers ignored one-third of linguistic errors, repeated less than 
one-third of incorrect utterances of the students, and treated 
high-frequency errors often; (2) teachers used more explicit than 
implicit feedback; (3) other-correction preiiominated over 
self-correction; (4) phonological and morphosyntactic errors were 
likely to trigger a side explanation sequence than lexical errors; 
(5) ^oth global and local errors resulted in a side sequence mo-'e 
freojently than a main sequence; and (6) reduced repetitions with 
emphasis on a key word, repetitions without change of error and 
explicit feedback were likely to result in success in modification of 
the student^s previous utterance. Pedagogical implications are drawn. 
(MSE) 
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Corrective Feedback by Experienced 
Japanese EFL Teachers* 

Mikio Ki BOTA 

ABSTRACT 

The purpose of this study was to investigate the teachers' patterns of 
verbal behaviors toward student errors, the rehitionship betwecMi types of 
student errors and types of teacher treatments, and the (effect of error 
treatment on subsequent student outcome. Seven KFL classes at senior 
high schools in Japan taught by Japanese teachers were examined. 

The results of the study were summarized as follows: 
(1) the teachers ignored one-third of lin^aiistic ern)rs, repeated less than 
one-third of incorrect utterances of the students and treated high- 
frequency errors very often, 
{2) the teachers used more explicit feedback than implicit feedback, 

(3) other-correction predominated over self-correction, 

(4) phonological and morphosyntactic errors were likely to trigger a side 
sequence than lexical errors, 

(fi) both global and local errors resulted in a side sequence more fre- 
quently than a main secjuence, 

(6) reduced re{)t^tilions with emphasis on the ke\ word, repetitions 
without change of error and explicit feedback were likely to result in 
success in modification of the student's previous utterance. 
The pedagogical implications were also discussed 



INTRODIKTION 

It seems to be a curriMit tendency that many teachers and res(\'irchers 
treat producing incorrect forms as a positive phenomenon in which 
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learners are trying to form and test their interlanguage systems. In this 
respect, what reactions teachers will make to learner errors is considered 
a crucial aspect of language teaching, recognizing thai making errors is 
the representation of the learning processes. 

With regard to oral error correction in classrooms, Hendrickson (1978) 
raised the following five questions: 

(1) Should learner errors be corrected? 

(2) If so, when should learner errors be corrected? 

(3) Which learner errors should be corrected? 

(4) How should learner errors be corrected? 
(.^) Who should correct learner errors? 

In this paper, I will focus mainly on questions (3) and (4) in order to 
investigate the characteristics of teachers* behaviors toward oral errors 
committed by students and their effects on student outcome. 

One of the major functions concerning feedback in classrooms is error 
treatment. Schachter (1984) proposed the broad viewpoint of feedback as 
"negative input,'' which means ''information provided to the learner that 
her utterance was in some way deviant or unacceptable to the native 
speaker" (p. 168) . She states that negative input ranges "from explicit 
corrections at one end of a continuum, through confirmation checks and 
clarification requests, to at least two kinds of failures to understand at 
the other end'' (p. \12) . This view may be illustrated in Figure 1: 



r'Kil'RK 1: A continuum of ncKativf input 



(1) 



(4) 
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K'dch typt* of negative input is explained as follows: 
(1) explicit corrective feedback 
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This feedback breaks the main stream of conversation so that it is 
sometimes called the "side se(|uence" (Jefferson 1972) . "It is a response 
to the form of the NNS\^ messaKe" (Brock ci ai 1986:232), as the 
following example shows: 

S: I goed to New York yesterday. 

T: You went. (Brock .7 ai 1986:231) 

(2a) confirmation checks 

A teacher confirms a student's message by saying, for instance, "You 
went yesterday?" (Brock ct ai 1986:231) "Confirmation checks may carry 
a double function either to confirm understancUng of the nor.native 
speaker or to provide a correction in a nonthreatening manner, or both" 
(Chenoweth 1981, as cited in Schachter 1984:173) . The example above t» 
functional as implicit corrective feedback. 

(2b) clarification requests 

When a teacher does not understand hear a student or an utterance is 
not clear enough, the teacher requests that the student "either furnish new 
information or recode information previously given" (Long 1983:137) . For 
example: 

T: Could you say it again? 

(3) implicit corrective feedback 

This type of feedback is not manifested in t>chachter (1984). This 
m(»ve Wf function^ as continuing the "main seciuence" (Jefferson 1972) of 
the discourse. As shown in the following example, the error of the student's 
utterance is transformed to its correct form supplied by the teacher. 

T: I went there yesterday too. (Brock <-/ ai 1986:231) 

(4) indication of non-comprehension 

When a teacher fails to comprehend what a student says, the teacher 
responds to what is pt^ceived ("unrecognized failure to understand" in 
Schachter s term) or produces "What?" or "Huh?" in response ("recog. 
nized failure to understand"): the former case may carry a function as a 
confirmation check or a clarification request, the latter as a clarification 
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r(»(iuest. 

Many researchers have studied corrective feedback mainly in ESL and 
bilingual classroom settings. Holle>' and King (1971) suggested the guide- 
lines to corrective procedures for teachers; rephrasing, cueing ( = prompt- 
ing), and generating sentences by students, after examining the classes of 
(German as a foreign language. They found that cueing gave excellent 
results. 

Allwright (1975) investigated the PISL teachers treatment of learner 
error, which might be called the 'crisis point' for learners as well as 
teachers. He discovered that "teachers are typically rather imprecise in 
(heir treatment of learner error, tending to repeat the correct model 
rather than provide any obviously adaptive treatment, and tending to fail 
to explicitly locate errors for the learners" (p. 98) , and that teachers are 
also inconsistent. 

Kanselow (1977) analyzed mor treatment by eleven experienced KSL 
teachers and found that they ignored around 33% of the errors in function 
words, while treatment of 94% of errors in content words occurred, and 
that providing the right answer or part of the answer after an error was 
the most popular treatment. Chaudron (1977b/ 1986) examined three 
teachers' French immersion classes, summarizing that all of them did not 
primarily correct linguistic errors in subjects other than French, that 
morphological errors were least treated by these teachers (only 18%), 
and that the ratio of success in rt>rrcrtion was 39%. 

To my knowledge, to date, there has been very little classroom research 
on corrective feedback in KFL classroom situations with NNS 
(nonnativesiH'aking) teachers (rji/., Lucas 1975, Yoneyama 1982). 
^'oneyam^l ( 198L^) collected the data of ten novice Japanese liVL teachers 
and concluded that giving the whole or part of correct answers occupied 
al)out M)^'o of all error treatments, the Ix'havior of which was more 
fre(|uent than that giving indirect answers (13%) and repetition with 
rising int(»nation (10^\,) In this rest^'irch. I will plan to examine the 
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verbal behaviors of corrective feedback by experienced Japanese 
(nonnative-speaking) EFL teachers in Japan. 

PURPOSE OF THE STUDY 

The main purpose of this study is to investigate the patterns of the 
behaviors. A second objective is to assess the relationship between types 
of errors that learners produce and corrective feedback that teachers 
supply. The b.st is to examine the effects of negative input on student 
talk. The following three research questions are proposed: 

(1) Are there any fixed patterns that ex|>erienced teachers follow? 

(2) What kinds of student errors elicit what types of teacher treat- 
ments? 

(3) What kinds of negative input influence student outcome? 
HYPOTHESES 

In attempting to answer these three research (luestions, the following 
fourteen hypotheses have arisen. The first seven hypotheses are con- 
cerned with research question No. 1. the next four hypotheses with 
research question No. 2. and th(* last three hypotheses with research 
question No. ?>. 

HI: p:xperienced teachers ignore one-third of linguistic errors. 

Previous studies show that the teachers* frequency for lexical, 
phonological, and morphosyntactic errors was 70.r)% in French classes 
(Chaudron 1977b 1986) and 61.3% in pre university and university P:SL 
classes (Courche^ne 1980) . Cone'>equently, it is predicted that experienced 
teachers have a great numbi»r of student errors corrected, presumably 
letting about one third of errors pass. 

H2: Experienced teachers correct proportionately more global errors 
than local errors. 

The term 'global errors' is defined by Hurt and Kiparsky (1972) as 
errors that significantly inhibit commimic^ation. while local errors' as 
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ones that do not cause problems of comprehension. It is hypothesized that 
experienced teachers may leave local errors untreated as long as the 
messaKC is intelligible. On the other hand, error treatment is assumed to 
take place in the case of global errors, since they make utterances 
difficult or impossible to understand. 

H3; Kxperienced teachers use more implicit corre»ctive feedback than 
explicit corrective feedback. 

Because explicit corrective feedback breaks the main sequence of 
communication when ihe linguistic forms of utterances are focused upon, 
it is expected that this feedback occurs less frecjuently than implicit 
corrective feedback with the ideas that teachers iiiay try not to impede 
communication by giving spontaneous explicit corrective feedback, which 
may lead to face-threatening and discourage students to continue their 
talk, and that they attempt to make interactions more natural, 

H4: There is no statistically significant difference in the frequencies 
of confirmation checks and clarification requests. 

Here I posc^ the null hypothesis. Ixvause no theory or previous research 
has suggested a difference. 

Hf): Kxperienced teachers allow their students to self-correct more 
often than to other-correct. 

Native speakers have a tendency to do their own correcting in ordinary 
LI conversation: "self repair predominates over other-repair" (S^'hegloff 
rt (iL \\)11':M\\) . It is hypothesised in the \:l classroom settings that 
exixrienced ti'achers recognize that fre(juent error correction "may 
inhibit and delay the development of self-monitoring and careful monitor- 
ing of the interlocutoris)" (van I.ier 1988b). so that exjxTienced teachers 
give learners more opportunities to self-corrckt their (»wn ix'rformances 
than to be corrected by others. 

WiY. KxixM'ienced teachers rep(>at loss than one-third of incorn»ct 
utterances of their students. 

"Reix'titions are among the most common types of corrective feedback: 
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32% of repetitions out of corrective treatment acts in Salica's (1981) 
study and 15 20% or more oi the time of repetition in N\strom's (198:V)" 
(Chaudron 1987:30) . It is assumed that experienced teachers do not very 
often attempt to repeat erroneous forms, due to the fear tliat such a 
repetition may have a negative effect on the peer students. Since teachers 
ret)eal student utterances either with ur without change of error, less than 
one-third of incorrect utterances are expected to he repi'ated. 

117: Infreciuent errors are more often treated than frequent errors. 
Chaudron (1987) calculated the median percentagos of errors corrected, 
examining five previous studies (Salica 1981, Courchc^^ne 1980. Chaudron 
1977b 1986, Fanselow 1977, and Lucas 197r)): "the rate of error treatment 
seems to he in a reverse relationship with the rate of error production, 
that is, the more a type of error is made, the less likely the teacher 
appears to be inclined to correct it" (Chaudron 1987:2r)K as Table 1 
shows: 

'ral)le 1: 'i'hr relationship betwirn error ])ro(lm tion 
ami t'lrof treatment 
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I*hiinn!o^ical 


Moiphosyiitactic 




errors 


errors 


errois 


\Y\i)V pnKhictinii 




ll"(p 




MTtir treatment 


5r'n 




i9"'u 



Kollowing it. it is predicted that experienced teacluTs correct more 
infre(iuent errors than tretjuent errors. 

118: Lexical errors tri^VJor a side se<iuence more fre(|uentlv tlian other 
errors. 

119: Morphosyntactic errors result in a main se(|ucnre mori' frequent- 
ly than other errors. 
Mrock ( / (il. i 1986:231) reported that "U'xical I'rrors wcvc more likelv 
than others to triggor a side sequiMice in which an attempt was made t*) 
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clarify the messages and that inorphosyiitaclic ittoi s, perhaps because ()f 
their lesser communicative significance, were more likely l(> ixTmil the 
main line of discourse to be continued." Their findings lead to the formu- 
lations of Hypotheses 9 and 10. 

HIO; »'jlobal errors tri^^^^er a side sequence more fre(iuently than a 
main secjueiice, 

nil: Local errors tri^^^er a main seciuence mort» frec|uently than a side 
sequence. 

[because ^l^'ba' errors interfere with comi)rehension, it is assumed that 
global errors may tri^K^T the breakdown of the main stream of conversa- 
tion, that is. a side seciuence. by supplying corrective feedback explicitly, 
so that teachers may expect that their students will pay attention to the 
errors. On the other hand, local errors are expected to permit the main 
sequence, because of a low decree of communication significance, 

HI 2: Reduced repetitions with emphasis on the key word are more 
stronj^ly related to success in re\ isin^ the orivjinal utterance than 
simple or expanded repetitions without emphasis.' 

This hypothesis derives from Chaudrons IH)77a) study in which he 
found a positive relationship between reduced repetitions and success 
'r)6. ,">*'(, i and between emphasis and success (-L'^^V',,' and a low success 
ratio for expanded repetitions \ i:V\, ' . it is expected that the isolation of 
the ernn l}y reduction in UMij^^th and salieiu'\' thr()u.i^h emphasis (e.K-. stress 
and (luestion intonatinn) may lead to subse(juent alternations in student 



Hi;}: Clarification re(|Ui'Sts enable students to mo(lif\' their outcome 
mori' freciuonth than confirmation t hecks. 

It seems ii'asonal)U' to assumi' that t'larificatio!\ re(lu^v^ts ma\' proside 
students with mori' opportunities to alter and or add their ori^jinal 
tuessa^es than confirmation checks, because it is plausihk' that students 
may simph' respond ti> confirmation checks by sa\ in>i '*\'es No" without 
mo(lif\in^ the previi)ns erroneous utterances. l'*uithermon\ it was found 
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in an oxperimontal study of NS (native speaker) NXS (nonnative 
speaker) dyads in non-t'lassrooin settings ihat "NNSs tended to modify 
their output most often when \Ss si>4nak*d an explicit need for clarifica- 
tion rather than provided a model utterance for confirmation" (Pica ct <ii 

H14: Kxplicit corrective feedback is more successful in tri^^erin^ 
students' modified correct forms than implicit corrective feed- 
ack. 

It is hypothesized that explicit corrective feedback would influence 
subsequent ste^' 'U productions to a Ki't'ater decree than implicit correc- 
tive feedback. This is based on the assumption that students may notice 
the errors moiv l)y explicit feedback than by implicit feedback. 

METHOD 
Subjects 

Seven KFL classes at senior hi^h schools in Japan taught by Japanese 
teachers were studied in this research. These intermediate-level courses 
were chosen by random sampling. I hey were all experienced teachers (all 
males)," each with more than ten year.; of teaching HFl- in Japan. 

Hach teacher tau^^ht bis re^'ular class, which hud about forty-five 
Japanese students on average, who had been studying Kn«lish only in 
foreign Um^iia^e classroom ituations The length of every lesst>n was 
held constant approximateh minutes. 

All seven teachers used the textbooks or materials on which classroom 
activities were based, and conducted those typical lessons that seemed to 
emphasize an ecUrtic approach to lan^^ua^e teachinvi, includin^^ a variety 
of a(*tivities such as comprehensi()n of the text, oral practices, explana- 
tions of tar^iet points, reading practices and textbook exercises. Regard- 
inv( class format, each class was filled with teacher-fronted activitit^s, so 
that it may have had almost similar classroom structures. 
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Data collection and analysis 

Hvcry lossoii was vidootapt'cl by ihv technicians. After student errors 
were identified, interact ioir^ containin^^ errors weie transcribed by watch- 
inj^ the videotaiH.»s. The analysis was done by calculating the fretjuencies 
of tyjx^s of errors and nej^ative input. In this reseaich, the si>;nificance 
level of a statistical analysis was set at a' .0"). 

Definitions 

An 'error' was defined as "the use of a lin><uistic item in a way in which 
a fluent or native speaker of the lanj^ua^e re>;ards as showing faulty or 
incoiiii)lete learnin^i" (Richards <7 aL 1985:95) . in this res^^arch. errors 
were classified as the following tyiK^s; lexical, phonological, and mor- 
phosyntactic errors. Discourse errors, content errors, and comprehension 
errors (misunderstanding of a spt^aker's intention or meaning) were 
excluded in this analysis for the purpose of this study, which only dealt 
with linguistic asjx^cts of student errors. 'Corrective feedback' is referred 
to as any behavi(tr nf supplying an appropriate item in response to what 
is ixTceived and interprett^d to be an (MTor committed by students (Chun 
it al. 19S'J;r):',S^ 

RESl LTS 

Ml: I{.\perienced teachers ivjiiori' one-tliird of linguistic en<irs. 

Tlu- t(*achers corrected ()7 errors (70 .VV,' out of a total of 95 student 
errors (all errors were treated in Knglisb): this means about one-third t)f 
errors (n 'IX were ignored. Since there was no statistically significant 
difference Ix'tu'een the freciuent ies of terror ignorance; lis (rau' number) vs. 
:^;-) (hypothetical nuriiber) ^ x'' ^ df 1. p ■ . '-!5 (ns); ,,,, ai :^.^J15). 
the result was support i\'e ot this hypotht*sis. 

lil^; Kxix'ricnced teachers correct proportionately more global errors 
than local err<^rs 

10 vilobal errors iVl 1",,) were tr(»at(»(l out <)f a total (►f W errors, while 
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the teachers corrected 57 local errors (70.4%) out of 81 errors. Owing to 
the unequal number of each error tyj^e, the weighting was established by 
a factor of 5.8: 58 global errors were treated. Therefore the frequency of 
error treatment of global errors is approximately equal to that of local 
errors. Contrary to my expectations, the data disproved this hypothesis 
(;t' = 0.008, df=l, p>.25(ns);;t?ruic8i = 3.8415). 
H3: Experienced teachers use more implicit corrective feedback than 

explicit corrective feedback. 
Explicit feedback occurred 53 times, whereas implicit feedback was 
used only 7 times. This indicates that the teachers provided explicit 
corrective feedback 7.6 times as frequently as implicit feedback {x' 
35.2, df^^l, p< .001) . This hypothesis was not supported. 

H4: There is no statistically significant difference in the freciuencies 

of confirmation checks and clarification requests. 
A total of 6 clarification requests were prcjduced by the teachers and 
only 1 confirmation check occurred. A statistically significant difference 
between these frequencies was not found, using the Yates's correction 
factor {x'^-2,2S, df^l. p>.05 (ns); Alai.uai -^3.8415); therefore this 
hypothesis was confirmed, 

H5: Experienced teachers allow their students to self-correct more 

often than to other-correct. 
The students self-corrected their production 6 times, while other- 
correction occurred 67 times: there were 11.7 timet- more other- 
correcti(ns than self corrtvtions 1^^ -^- p* OOU . This 

hypothesis v/as not sustained. 

M6: ExptTienced teachers re(x.vU less than one-third of incorrect 

utterances of their students. 
The teachers repeated 11 incorrect utterances of the students. This 
occupied 16.4% (less than one- third) out of all error treatments. The 
result clearly provided support for this hypothesis. 

H7: Infrecjuent errors are more often treated than fre(|uent errors. 
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As shown by the data in Table 2, cf a total of 95 errors. 8 lexical errors 
(8.4%) . 44 phonological errors (46.;^%) , and 43 morphosyntactic errors 
(45.3%) were produced. The number of errors corrected was: lexical 4 
(50%). phonological- 35 (79.5%). and morphosyntactic 28 (65.1%). 
Since there was a positive correlation, the data was not supportive of the 
hyp(nhesis (r I). 87, df 1 . p > .05 (ns)). 

'i'ahle 2: I'Vi'fjiienc\' of error production and error treatnuMit 

Lexical errors Phonolnj^icai errors Miirphdsyntactic errnr^ 

No. "f errors K (8.1%) .14 43 (45,3%^ 

N.' i'! rrrnr trr.i!iiif:;t 4 35 28 

V 0.S7. (If 1 . p • .05 (ns) 

118; Lexical errors tri^Kt-'r side stxiuence more frecjuently than other 
errors. 

Lexical errors resulted in 2 main secjuences and 2 side seciuences. This 
result found no support in this hypothesis ix'^ 4.84, df 1. p ' .05 (ns). 
usinK the Yates correction factor; Xnuua, 3.8415) . 

119: Morphosyntactic errors result in a main secjuence more frequent- 
ly than other errors. 

Morphosyntactic errors tri^Kered 21 side sequences and only 3 main 
seciuences; this data was contrary to my expectations. The hypothesis was 
rejected by the data ix' 0.25. df 1 . p ' .05 (ns). a^ain usiuK the Vates 
correction factor; ;tntth;,i 3.8415i. 

lilO: Olobal errors triKK^'r a side se(|uence more frecjuently than a 
main secjuence. 

8 side sequences and no main sequences were tri^^ered by global errors. 
This result was supportive of the hyp(Jthesis. usin^' the Vate's correction 
factor ix' 6.12. df I. p<. .025). 

Mil: Local errors tri^rj^er a main se(|uence more frecjuently than a side 

14 
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sequence. 

l-ocal errors were found to result in f) main sequences and 48 side 
sequences. This result was against my expectations, providing no support 
for the hypothesis, although the difference itself was statistically signifi- 
cant •''4.H«. df ^1, p< .001) . 

1112: Reduced repetiticMis with emphasis on the key word are more 
strongly related to success in revising the original utterance than 
simple or expanded repetitions without emphasis. 

Table :^ shows reducc^d repetitions with emphasis resulted in 15 success- 
es (83.3%) of 18. while simple or expanded repetitions without emphasis 
triggered only 3 successes (12.0%) of 25. The raw number of reduced 
repartitions with emphasis was weighted by a factor of 1.39, so that the 
adjusted number of :>uccesses was 20.85. The difference was statistically 
significant ix' V^^'^^^* df -1, p<.00l). 

Table :\: Ht'latioiiship between typos of repetitions and successes 

Kt^ucwl reptnitions Simple expanded repetitions 

with t'Miphnsis without emphasis with emphasis with(jut emphasis 

Nil, ni re^x'titii'ib IH 
No. of succt'ss If) 
Success ratio 

I. . Clarification recjuests enable students to modify their outcome 
more fre(|uently than confirmation checks. 

5 (83.3%) tnit of f) clarificati(m re(|uests succeeded in modifications but 
there was no modification (0'?^,) oui of 1 caused by a confirmation check. 
This revealed that this hypotiv'sis was not supported by the data ix^-' 
3.2. df 1, p •,05 (ns), using the Yates correction factor; ;t?rniiai-- 
3.8415) . 

1114: Kxplicit corrective feedback is more successful in triggering 
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students' modified correct forms than implicit corrective feed- 
back. 

20 (37.7%) t)Ut of 53 explicit feedback were successful in tri>;KtTin>? the 
modified utterances, whereas ni)ne ) ^f 7 implicit feedback was 
successful The difference was statistically si>?nificant (;t' "1^^- df~-l, 
p< .()()")) . 

DISC rssioN 

ReKardiiiK research cjuestion No. 1, which deals with patterns of 
teachers' behaviors, only three out of seven hypothest^s were . mfirnied. 
'I'he first interesting findin>? is a hijzh rate of error treatment: about 
two-thirds of linguistic errors were treated (Hypothesis I) . This implies 
til at the teachers were very sensitive to linguistic forms and were trying 
to supply a certain kind of information that "something has gone wrong 
in the transmission of a message" (Schachter 1982:183), It may be the 
case that such KVL contexts as those in Japan put an emphasis on formal 
aspects of the target language, which stimulate* feedback on the spot very 
often. In addition, the data show that whether an error was global or 
local, the teachers had about the same rate v)f error treatment (71 .49o vs. 
70.4*',), resiK*ctively). which runs contrary to Hypothesis 2, It seems that 
the experienced teachers did not have different behaviors toward thest* 
two tyjK's of errors, which aff(Vt comprehensibility differently. The 
reason for this may be that the teachers in this study did not weigh the 
drgree of "error gravity" (James 1971, as (|uoted in KUis 1990:.54) or did 
balance the rates of treatments of both tyjx's, recognizing the error 
gravity. 1 cannot. how»'ver, conclude the validity of either claim, since 
interviewing every teacher was beyond the scoik^ of this study, 

i he hvpotlu sis abruit the iiu'ers"* proportion lH*tW(*en the rate of error 
pr( ►duct ion and the rate of error treatment was not confirmed either 
(livpothesis 7 : there was a tendency that high freijuency errors such as 
pliMiu»lnv^u;il uul inorphns\-nlactic tMiors wi>re ti'eated more frecjuently 
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than l()\v-froc|iRMicy errors, namely lexical errors, in this rt search (see 
Table 2). This result supports Cohen's (197r):4ir)) and Hendrickson's 
(1978:392) principle of currectin^' errors that occur frequently. The 
teachers appc»ared to consider frequent errors lo be worth trealinK- It 
should be noted that phonological errors were niosl frequently treated in 
this study (79.')%), just as Hamayan (19HI). as cited in Nystrom 1983: 
18()) reported that adult KSL classroom teachers tended to explicitly 
correct phonolo^ncal errors. 

The next disappointing result was that experienced teachers reacted to 
errors with nnich more explicit corrective feedback than implicit feed- 
back (Hypothesis 3) . Since pedayio^'ical focuses in KKL classrooms tend 
to be on form rather than meanin^^. the teachers did not allow natural and 
smooth interactions without intervention by a side se(|uence. Moreover, 
surprisinKly enou^^h. more clarification recjuests (n 6) were made by the 
teachers than vnuiu mation checks (n V. the result of which proved no 
statistically significant difference hetweeii them (Hypothesis 4) . It should 
be noted that the number of these two interactional adjustments by the 
teachers was extremely low. One explanation may lx» taken into account 
the an)ount of free communication is limited in KFL classrooms. Most 
interactions are predetermined and controlled by teachers and textbooks. 
whercV students are. to a ^rvM ext(Mit. liable to produce textbook l)ased 
utterances, which teachers can expect them to use. Because teachers were 
easily able to understand stud<Mits' communicative intent in that process, 
the teachers did not need to produce many clarification retjuesls. IMca and 
Lon^r (198()! reported that in ten KSL classrooms t(»achers used only 13 
confirmation checks and 18 clarification re(iuests. although they were 
directed at any classroom interactions, which included student errors. 
n(>nce. the low fre(|uenci(»s of two interactional adjustments are charac- 
teristic of classroom talk, which is completely different from informal, 
noninstructional NS NNS conversation that contain^^ very hi^h fre- 
(luencies, prt^sumably Ixcause of the two-way flow of unknown inforniH 
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tion (Pica and Long 1986:89) . 

The result of Hypothesis 5 shows that other-correction predominated 
over self-correction (67 vs. 6, respectively). As Fanselow (1977) found 
that students' self-correction occurred for almost 4^*^^^, classroom talk 
rarely contains "self-completed" reformulations of student talk whether it 
is "self-initiated" or "other-initiated" (see Kasper 198r);2()I) . The reasons 
for this may be as follows: 

\1) Students are not yet fully competent users. 

(2) Peda^n)^?ical orientation justifies the overt correction. 

f!)^ Students are members of the classroom community, which has its 
own ruli^s as to what is appropriate and what constitutes face 
threat (van Lier 1988a:184) . 

Kven though the classroom situation differs from LI natural conversa- 
tion in many resi.)ects, it is recommended that teachers let students do 
their own correction (van Lier 1988a:184)* so that a non-threatening 
atmosphere will be created and students may acquire '^strate^ic compe- 
tence" (Canale and Swain 1980: 'M)) - without which no one could 
express themselves fully in the target lan^ma^e especially when communi- 
cation breaks down, nor could any one really become a competent 
six*aker. The small amount of self-correction may be due to the lack of 
wait time. "One way to promote such self-repair may be through in- 
creased wait time. When a learner makes an error, or hesitates, the 
teacher may pause briefly rather than immediately pouncing on the 
learner to correct. This ^ives the learner a chance to self-monitor and 
si 'if -correct" (van Lier ]9SSc:r)) . In addition, in the process of self- 
correction, students may ask teachers or peer students for help; this 
communication strate^n, termed as "appeals for assistance" (Tarone 
1!)81 ) would hi' very heneticial. 

The hypothesis that experienced teachers re|H^at less than one-third of 
incorrect utterances of their students was >ni)ported (Hypothesis 6); such 
reiH^titions accounted for \i),V\, ol all terror treatments. This shows that 
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teachers did not repeat incorrect utterances very often. Chaudron (1977a: 
42) argues: 

REPETITION with NO CHANGE might also be mistrusted, in part 
due to fears that it would model the incorrrect utterance, but the 
potential negative and contrasting information it can provide 
demands that it be considered as a viable type of feedback. 
The low frequency of such a repetition may represent the teachers' 
attitude toward the negative influence. 

As to research question No. 2. which concerns itself with the relation- 
ship between types of student errors and types of teacher treatments, the 
data found support for only one hypothesis of four. A significant relation 
between lexical errors and the sequence types was not established, and 
phonological and morphosyntactic errors were found more likely U) 
trigger a side sequence than lexical errors (Hypotheses 8 and 9) , contrary 
to my expectations. There are two possible interpretations to this phe- 
nomenon. First, the teachers did not have a strategy to deal with a main 
sequence, which only shared 8.9%, as compared to 91.1% of a side 
sequence. In order for the main line of discourse to be continued, teachers 
should pay much attention to the flow of communication, which appears 
to be rather difficult for NNS teachers, who may not have as high 
"discourse comp<?tence" (Canale and Swain 1980) as NS teachers. As 
Cohen (1975:415) states, "[blow easy it is for the teacher to correct the 
error may deptnid on the teacher's c ^iniK^ence../' Second, it seems that 
teachers brieve that a role of a teacher is to givt* clear information by 
overt correction. I cannot, however, conclude that this is a valid argu- 
ment, because asking each teacher preferences was beyond the i>co\yc of 
this research. 

As predicted i)y Hypothesis 10. gloi)al errors triggered a side seciuence 
more often than a main sequence, but h)cal errors had a stning relation- 
ship with a side sequence, which rejected Hypothesis 11. This result 
indicates that the teachers did not let interactions go on smoothly, even 
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when student errors wore local enough to be intelligible. EFL classrooms 
may be characterized as havinj< this tendencN". a side sequence is preferred 
whether an error may be Klt>bal or local. 

With regard to research question No. 3, which aims at examining the 
observable effects of negative input on subsequent talk, two of three 
hypotheses were supported. A positive relationship between reduced 
reptnitions with emphasis and success in modification was found (Hypoth- 
esis 12) . This very important finding suggests that in order to make the 
occurrence and locus of an error clear, such strategies as reduction in 
length and phonological emphasis work very well, whereby students are 
likely to succeed in modification. 

A p<>st-h()c analysis of the data reveals that re^H.nitions without change 
of error led more to success in modification than repetitions with it: the 
former type triggered a 45.5% success ratio (f) successes out of 11) and 
the latter 35.7% (20 successes out of ,56) . The difference was found to be 
statistically significant i;t^ '•^^•73, df ■ 1 , p<.ll25). This implies that 
ieachers' repetitions without change are more advantageous in triggering 
modification. However, it should be taken into consideration that if an 
incorrect form is bt^yond the current level of the student s connxnence, 
repetitions without change may not work very well, since a student does 
not know a linguistic rule. Surprisingly enough, every error treatment 
involved a certain kind of repetition of student utterances in this research. 

The next important point concerns the result that explicit corrective 
feedback was more successful in triggering modification than implicit 
feedback: :i7.7"o of explicit feedback elicited success, while none of 
implicit feedback Uk\ to improved |)erf(»rmance (Hypothesis 14'. 'I'his 
demonstrates that students are more likely to reformulate tlieir interlan- 
guage system by explicit feedback, which will signal the need foi modifi- 
cation more easily. As Chaudron (l^)77b 198<i:8(l> points out: 

FM>r most of the corrections, the rate of students' correct responses is 
influenced either by the teachers" jxTsistence in obtaining a correct 
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response or by the students' voluntary attempts to recapitulate the 

teacher's correction. 
Taking these factors into account, it is recommended that teachers be 
aware of the well-balanced distributions of explicit and implicit feed- 
backs; the former tends to lead to student modification and the latter 
renders communication more natural and avoids face threat, 
Ti^'*Notice-the-Kap" principle which may be deemed significant for lan- 
guage acquisition was proposed by Schmidt and Frota (19«6::U1): a 
leariR-r will accjujre the targetlike form if and only if the gap between a 
nontargetlike form / and a targetlike form / + / is noticed, Hence, such 
behaviors as reduced repetitions with emphasis and explicit feedback 
may contribute to the process of "consciousness-raising" (Sharwood 
Smith 1981) and may help students notice the gap (see Kdmondson mx 
165). 

The last key issue is that 8;^.:^"o <»f clarification requests enabled 
students to modify their previous output, the ratio of which was complett*- 
ly higher than that of confirmation checks (0%) (Hypothesis i:^) . 
Although this difference was not significant, it was (obtained at p- . 1 . so 
that there may be a trend in that direction. A clarification re(iuest s(»ems 
to signal students to recogni/e that they have committed errors, which 
they may feel should be eradicated in their next turn. 

"Processing time'* iSchachter 1984:179) is a very crucial factor of 
whether a student will be able to formulate a new hypothesis. "A learner 
may reciuire a certain amount of time to make use of negative input, and 
in the interim will continue to operate with old. as-yet-unmodifi(^d hypoth- 
eses" (Brock (7 (li 1986: 2:\') <fc 2:^6) . A post-hoc analysis shows that only 
2 unsuccessful cases of modifications included processing time and there 
wt»re 40 instances of no processing time given to the students after 
providing feedback. The teachers tended to continue their own turn. 
Th(»refore, it is suggested that teachers increase the chances of students' 
processing negative input and the amtuint of processing time. 
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CONCLUSION 

Of a tota! of fourteen hypotheses, only six hypotheses were confirmed 
by the results of this study. What emerges from it is the followiuK 
implications for langua^^e teaching: 

(1) A Kood balance between treatments of global errors and of local 
errors must be maintained, 

Althou^'h Burt (1975) and Kllis (1990} suKKOst correcting Kl<>bal errors 
primarily, it should be recommended that treatments of both error types 
are equally important, since communication will not become intelliKible 
by and lar^e without correcting global errors and a local error is a 
precious point where the reformulation of the interlanguage rule is 
attempted mostly l)y teachers' explicit feedback. However, an ideal 
proportion of each error treatment will be taken into account in further 
investigations. 

i'D Correct high-frequency errors. 

It was found that teachers treated high-frequency errors very often. 
Correction of high-frequency errors may bt^ useful to learners, because 
students are supplied with much information on erroneous messages, 
which may help to eliminate errors. 

Provide students with more opportunities to do their own correct- 
ing. 

For that purpose, teachers are recommended to increase wait time, and 
students may be trained to have such a strategy as appealitig for assist- 
ance. 

(t) Teachers should keep in mind a good balance between explicit 

feedback and implicit feedback. 
The results of this study suggest that explicit feedback tends to prod 
the students t(> alter the interim grammar and implicit feedl)ack is likely 
to let the communication flow smootiiiy. 
^f)) Teachers should remember that reduced repetitions with emphasis 
are very powerful in triggering the subsecjuent alternaticms and 
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that roiH'titions without chan>?o of orror nii>^ht result in success in 
modification more frequently than repetitions with it. 
It seems reasonable to su>jKt»st that reduced repetitions with emphasis 
and without chan>4e of error are the most successful feedback, 

(6) 'I Vachers should try to help students notice the contrast between 
students use of form and the correct form by providing explicit 
feedback and reduced rejK»titions with emphasis. 

(7) It is important for teachers to notice that clarification re(|uests 
have a significant effect on students' modifications of their output. 

(81 (iive students more chances to make use of negative input and 
increase processing time. 

This research is clearly limited by the small number of classrooms 
examined only seven classes and the lack of reliability tests on identify- 
inK and cate>?orizinK errors and ne>jalive input. 

Further research should examine a relationship between corrective 
feedback and acriuisilion from longitudinal |)erspectives, which unfortu- 
nately is not within the scope of this study. The students' modifications of 
their previous nu'ssa^^es may l)e tentative in the sense that students may 
simply hav(» rei)eated teachers' feedback without any cognitive process- 
ing. Furthermore, as Brock rt al. {V}\^^'2?X^) |)oint out, no effect of 
corrective feedback in the short term does n(tt tiecessarily mean that it 
does not exist over time. Whether "errors that receive negative co>/nitive 
feedback are likely to defossili/e" and Oiler 1976) remains at issue. 

How task tyiK's and lan^^uav^e inoficiency levels of students may influence 
error treatment should also be invest ij^ated. 

Tiie ways to eradicate errors from learners' pers|)ectives are suK^ested 
by Johnson (198«:1)1V. (1) the desire or need, [2) to know what the correct 
behavior looks lik(\ Ci) to recojjni/e that the |)erformance is flawed, and 
(4) the o|)portunity to |HTform in rt^al conditions. Thert^fore, "[elrror 
treatment is not a mani|)ulative process rather a process of negotiation, 
one of several ways in which the teaciier and the learners collaborate in 
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nianaKing interactional tasks in the classroom" (Kllis 1990: 74) . This 
point of view will stimulate more serious classroom research in the 
future. 



* This is a revised version of papers presented at the 4th conference of the SLA 
Research Society, held in Tokyo* n[i March 1. VMM and the annual conference of 
the Knj^lish Lanv;ua>:f Kdiication Society of Japan (JKI.KS). tieUl in Tokyo on 
March 2\K IWl 

1 . This lupothi'sis dues nnt ccmcern whether reiM'titnnis are with or without chanj^e 
uf error. 

■J . It is possihle that the gender of ttie teachers studied may have intrtiduced an 
uncontrolhxi variable Through niy observations and data analyses, however. I 
found no crucial difference in the gender variable. 
. Nonveibal Iv |H's ((f citrrections ii.t ., the teacher p(u'nts to an underlined word on 
the blackboard) were not included in this study (see Chaudron 1977b 1 986:66) . 

4 . Schmidt ai^d Krota T9S6) found that K's self correct ion in natural ii'teractions 
nutside clas>^ro(^n1s had no effect on his interlan>:ua>je development. The relation- 
ship Ix'tween st*lf c(»rrection and accjuisitiini wasbeytind tbesc(>pe(>f this rest*Hrch. 
since im liin^itudinal data was collected. 
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